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treachery, and almost hopelessly shattered by repeated defeats.
The Belgic provinces, which had been recovered by the Austrians
in 1793, were once more completely French. The Austrians
and the Prussians were in full retreat. The French flag floated
over every town on the left bank of the Rhine, except Mayence
and Luxemburg; the cloud of invasion was manifestly impending
over Holland, and it was the belief of the most sagacious judges
in England, that if the Dutch ports, shipping, and magazines fell
into French hands, an invasion of the British Isles would almost
certainly follow. ' There is a gloom over this country/ wrote
Auckland in November, c such as I cannot describe. It is a mix-
ture of rage at the triumphs of the Jacobins, of mortification at our
own disgraces, of extreme indignation and horror at the infatuated
turpitude of some of the allied Powers, of grief and alarm at the
ruin which is coming upon Holland and upon the whole European,
continent, and all this with . . . the doubt whether we can prose-
cute the war, and the doubt whether it is possible to make any
step towards peace.' In England this acute judge did not believe
that the spirit of Jacobinism had made much way, but in parts
of Scotland it already prevailed, and in Ireland there was a
restlessness and a disaffection which a French invasion would
assuredly kindle into a blaze. c The attachment of the country
at large to Government/ he added, cis naturally weakened by
the long course of calamities which has baffled and disappointed
all the measures of Government. . . . The horror which justly
belongs to the wickedness and atrocities of the French Conven-
tion, insensibly loses itself in admiration of the French successes,
and in a forced acknowledgment of the perseverance, courage,
and conduct of the French armies/l In the first weeks of 1795
the dreaded catastrophe arrived. On January 11 the French
troops crossed the Waal, and within a fortnight the Prince of
Orange had been compelled to fly for refuge to England; the
Dutch fleet, which was frozen in the Texel, was captured, and
all resistance to the French arms in Holland had ceased.

It was under these gloomy circumstances that the Irish

Parliament met on January 22, 1795.    The ports and fleets of

Holland being now in the hands of the French, Fitzwilliam

wrote that he expected a speedy invasion, and he added that
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